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Notes. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH PROVINCIAL |I 


NEWSPAPER. 


WuicH provincial town was the first to 
possess a newspaper has been the subject 
of much controversy. Two present-day 
claimants to the honour may be ruled out of 
the discussion altogether. These are Ber- 
rows Worcester Journal, which claims to 
have commenced in 1690, but which did 
not see the light until 1709 (see the present 
writer’s articles at 11 S. x. 21 and 46), and 
The Lincoln, Rutland, and Stamford Mercury, 
claiming to have been founded in 1695, but 
really starting in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, an earlier newspaper of the same 
name, with which it had no connexion, 
having commenced in 1713. (See Mr. 
Apcock’s article at 11 8S. vii. 471 and Mr. 
Jos. Puiuuips’s article at 5 S. ix. 215.) 

_The learned articles on ‘English Pro- 
vincial Presses, by Mr. W. H. Allnutt, 


printed in Bibliographica, vol. ii. (1896), 
do not seem to be well known, and must be 





taken into consideration by future writers 
on this subject. In the third of these articles 
(Bibliographica, ii. 294-6) there is a sub- 
section dealing with the ‘First Provincial 
Newspaper.’ 

Mr. Allnutt summarily dismisses the 
claims of the Worcester and Stamford papers, 
and then draws attention to a letter by 
Dr. Thos. Tanner, afterwards Bishop of 
St. Asaph and a celebrated antiquary. The 
letter is dated Aug. 1, 1706, is addressed to 
Browne Willis, the Bucks antiquary, and is 
to be found among the Bodleian MSS. Mr. 
Allnutt’s extract from the letter and com- 
ments upon it should serve as the starting- 
point of the history of the subject. Dr. 
Tanner writes :— 

***The Norwich newspapers are the principal 
support of our poor printer here, by which, with 
the advertisements, he clears near 50s. every week, 
selling vast numbers to the country people. As 
far as I can learn this Burgess first began here the 
printing news out of London: since I have seen 
the Bristol Postman, and I am told they print also 
a weekly paper at Exeter.’ 

‘* Among Bagford’s papers in the British Museum 
(Harl. 5958.145) is No.348 of the ‘ Norwich Post, to 
be published weekly. Containing An Account of 
the most pre es transactions, both foreign and 
Domestick. From Saturday, Apri! 24, to Saturday, 
May 1, 1708. Norwich. Printed by E. Burges, near 
the Red-Well. 1708,’ 

“The poen of this was Elizabeth Burges, 
widow of Francis, who had died in 1706, at the 
early age of thirty. A computation of weekly 
numbers back from this No. 348, gives the date of 
No. 1 as early as September, 1701.’ 

“Bishop Tanner, therefore, is undoubtedly right, 
for if Worcester had started a newspaper in 1690 
or Stamford in 1695, the bishop’s remark As far as 
can learn,’ showing that he had made inquiry, 
must have brought some reply, supposing he was 
mistaken. The Bristol Post-Boy (not Postman, a 
pardonable error) was started by William Bonny 
in 1702.” 

I have made a few notes on the Norwich 
and Exeter papers, but have reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that only local 
antiquaries can solve the questions they 
suggest. 

NorwiIcuH. 

Francis Burges’s ‘ History of Printing’ 
was published at Norwich in 1701. There 
is a reprint of this in the ‘ Harleian Mis- 
cellany, vol. iii. p. 154, but I have been 
unable to trace the original. As a history 
of printing Burges’s tract is of no value, 
but I have ascertained thet the Harleian 
reprint has omitted the most important 
parts of the tract, viz.: Burges’s Intro- 
duction and Conclusion. Part of the 
omitted portions is set out at length in ‘A 
General History of the County of Norfolk’ 
(ii. pp. 1286-7), published in 1829 by Stacy 
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of Norwich and Longmans of London. 
The omitted account gives a history of 
printing in Norwich, and a description of the 
paper mills at Tabrum, Norfolk, which 
must have had a very great influence upon 
local printing. It is, therefore, very im- 
portant to rediscover Burges’s tract. 
There were several newspapers published 
at Norwich during the first two decades of 
the eighteenth century, but the most im- 
portant of these were printed and written 
by the Jacobite, Henry Crossgrove, whose 
career extended through the greater part of 
the century. The earliest number of his 
The Gazette, afterwards The Norwich Gazette 
(with varying sub-titles), in the British 
Museum is dated 1712, and is not numbered ; 
but many examples earlier than this are in 
existence, end the paper is known to have 
commenced in 1706. The British Museum, 
however, possesses the finest collection in 
existence of the later issues of Crossgrove’s 
paper, extending up to and beyond his 
death. If only because of Crossgrove’s 
literary tastes, his intimacy with Strype, the 
ecclesiastical annalist, and the amusing 
personal notes so often given in his papers, 
this writer’s career is the most important 
and interesting of all those of the early 
provincial journalists. A paper on Cross- 


grove, by the present writer, appeared in 
The Library for April, 1914. 
BRISTOL. 

A pamphlet by Mr. Charles Wells on the 
‘History of The Bristol Times and Mirror’ 
was published a few years ago, but, unfor- 
tunately, my copyis not at present accessible 


to me. Mr. Wells printed in this a facsimile 
of the earliest known copy of Bonny’s 
Bristol Post-Boy (No. 91, 12 Aug., 1704), from 
which it is clear that Bonny’s paper began 
in 1702, and thus was second in the field. 
More information about Bonny and his 
paper is badly needed. 


EXETER. 


The British Museum possesses a solitary 
number of a paper which, I think, is the 
earliest known copy of an Exeter periodical. 
It is to be found in the Burney collection, 
vol. 153 B., and is as follows :— 

‘** Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy. Containing an 
impartial collection of the most material news, 
both foreign and domestick.’ Printed by Joseph 
Bliss, at the Exchange Coffee House, in St. Peter’s 
Churchyard. No. 21]. Friday, 4 May, 1711.” 

This paper must have commenced in 
April, 1707, but another printer must have 
preceded Bliss, for Dr. Tanner wrote in 
1706. 





The antiquary the Rev. George Oliver, — 
of St. Nicholas Priory, Exeter, who died in a 
1861 (life in ‘ D.N.B.’), is the chief authority 
on the history of Exeter newspapers, tho 
I believe the whole of his MSS. have not yet: 
been printed. Unfortunately, Dr. Oliver's: 
statements are full of errors, as the number 
of Jos. Bliss’s Exeter Post-Boy, to which 
I have drawn attention, proves. One such 
error is the assertion that Bliss started The: 
Protestant Mercury; or Exeter Post-Boy, in 
September, 1715, in opposition to Farley’s. 
Exeter Mercury. 

Trewman’s Exeter Flying Post for Feb. 15, 
1849, contains an article by Dr. Oliver- 
dealing with Farley, and some further notes. 
on the subject will be found in the same 
periodical for June 28, 1913. 


I hope that these notes will induce local: 
antiquaries to clear up a very obscure subject,. 
and to give the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ the- 
benefit of their researches. In conclusion 
I should like to draw attention to some 
points :— 

1. All the earliest numbers of the provin- 
cial papers were “half sheets in folio ””— 
two pages, “ papers,’ not pamphlets. Later: 
on this was sometimes varied, and they 
became “ newsbooks ”’ again, 7.e., pamphlets. 


2. They did not at first publish local 
news, but ‘collected’? their news from. 
London papers or the newsletters. 


3. Their printers were their editors. 


4. The majority seem to have been either 
Jacobite or crypto-Jacobite. 


5. In many cases they were given away, 
and advertisements not charged for. I do 
not suggest that this was an absolute rule; 
but, obviously, people in country towns: 
would not pay for a paper the originals of 
whose news could be seen in the local 
coffee-house. They must have been sold only: 
on market days to the country folk. Again,. 
as regards advertisements, was not some 
sort of brokerage charged on the result of 
sales, as an office charge, to which the 
advertisements were but an accessory, and 
not @ necessary accessory ? We have the- 
clearest evidence of these brokerage charges- 
in Nedham’s Publick Adviser in Cromwell's 
time. His prospectus is still in existence. 
and gives the scale of his charges. So, also, 
the various City Mercuries, printed right 
down to the end of the seventeenth century, - 
were distributed gratis, and there were- 
office charges for things sold, &c., through 
their agency. Local news seems to have- 
been an afterthought. J. B. WILiIAMs. 
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SHOLOUM ALEICHEM : 
HIS WILL AND EPITAPH. 


TuE will of Sholoum Rabinowitz, the Yiddish 
humorist and novelist, a native of Russia, 
who died last May in New York, aged 57, 
will unquestionably stand out as one of the 
most remarkable of the ‘‘tzahvo-ous’’ or 
wills extant among a people who have 
elevated will-making into a fine art and 
noble science. A brief statement of the 
contents of this extraordinary document, 
and a free translation I have made of the 
author’s epitaph, may provide students with 
some measure of insight into the “ roch- 
monus’’ (or benignity) and the idealistic 
aspirations of our representative men. I 
will take the epitaph first, as that enables 
one to grasp what 1 may call the undertone, 
and the general philosophy compressed so 
piously within the longer documents. 


His EPITAPH. 
A simple Israelite here lies ; 
Wrote all his books in Yiddish, mainly 
For working folk; with Humour’s eyes 
He scanned their flaws, but ever sanely ! 


He laughed away his sickly years ; 

Round the World’s torts he wove his laurel ; 
The World rewarded him—with tears 

And bitterness ; whence flows this moral ! 


When by their firesides, snug at home, 

He shed for folk his choicest treasure, 

Nightly a-hungred he did roam ;— 

With God alone, to cheer his leisure ! 

This reminds one of the terrible life-stories 
of Villon, of Savage, of Verlaine, and many 
another. 

Now to the business of the will and last 
testament of this hapless “Sholoum 
Aleichem,’ drawn up in New York on 
Sept. 19, 1913, which was the next day after 
“the Atonement Day,” as he points out in 
his exordium. The main body of the will 
is contained in ten paragraphs. Rabinowitz 
states in a preface that in 1908 he drew up 
a special will. Owing to the death, in 
September, 1913, of his eldest son Michael, 
his own health became thoroughly shattered, 
and this document was made useless. He 
resolved, therefore, to lose no time in pre- 
paring a fresh one. 

He directs (par. 1) that, no matter where 
he may die, he is to be buried only among 
the working people, so that his grave may 
both shed lustre on the sepulchres of the 
poor, and receive homage from theirs ; even 
as during the lifetime of the writer most of 
his glory was drawn from popular sources of 
applause. 





Par. 2 appoints the style of superscription: 
on his tombstone : merely his “‘ pen-name ” 
(which means ‘‘ Peace upon you all’’) in: 
English on one side ; on the other the same- 
title in Hebrew lettering ; nothing else. 

In par. 3 he forestalls all controversy in: 
New York among his countless friends and 
admirers, as to the manner of perpetuating: 
his memory there. Deprecating all squabbles 
on that subject, he conjures them to seek 
the better way by getting his twenty volumes 
into general circulation, by means of trans- 
lations and otherwise. He hopes that the 
Hebrew Mecenas who has modestly con- 
cealed himself from winning immortality 
during the lifetime of the testator will now 
step forward and help his family to the 
attainment of a fair income from these: 
hitherto unfruitful labours. He is confident 
that the Hebrew people will rise to the 
occasion. 

We respect his boundless optimism, and” 
pass on to par. 4, which is concerned with 
saying ‘‘ Kaddish,’” and sundry other in- 
junctions of a like order. One feature of it 
calls, however, for notice. His family, if 
they fail to perform the religious offices 
aforesaid, may acquit themselves of their 
obligations by gathering together once a. 
year, along with such friends of his as may 
care to attend the function, and reading this 
his last will and testament, and likewise one 
or more of his most humorous stories, in 
whatever language shall be most conformable 
to their tastes and inclinations—so that, he 
plaintively adds, ““my name may be remem- 
bered with laughter rather than not at all.” 

Par. 5 is more extraordinary still for so 
rigidly orthodox a man. He grants to his 
descendants the privilege of entertaining 
“whatever religious convictions they 
choose”; but allows them this full liberty 
in thought only, and threatens them that in 
the event of their abjuring Judaism they 
will ‘‘thereby have removed themselves 
from his family, and have no portion among 
their brethren.” 

Par. 6 declares that cash (“if such a thing 
as cash be found in his possession ’’), books, 
MSS., &c., all belong to his wife, and proceeds: 
to detail the manner of their disposition after 
her demise. 

Apart therefrom, in par. 7, he devises 
specific bequests from the profits which he 
calculates will accrue to his family from his 
plays and other writings ; and directs that, 
in the event of the net receipts per annum 
being unter 5,000 roubles, 5 per cent is to be 
deducted therefrom and remitted to a fund 
in New York or elsewhere (whenever such a. 
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fund should be created), in aid of unsuccessful 
or impecunious Yiddish writers. Should the 
net receipts exceed that amount in any given 
year, then 10 per cent must be remitted to 
the fund, of which, it would seem, these 
gifts are intended to form the future nucleus. 

Par. 8 refers to his son’s grave in Copen- 
hagen. : 

In par. 9 he advises his heirs, executors, 
and assigns to endeavour by every means 
possible to retain all the copyrights of his 
various works. He does not, however, 
bind them down to carry out this part of 
the will, but grants them permission to 
sell outright, for a large sum down, all or 
part of the documentary rights at their 
disposal. The Literary Fund’s interest is 
not overlooked. 

In par. 10 he enjoins upon his children, 
‘as his last wish and request, to take every care 
of their mother, to make her life pleasant, to heal 


her broken heart, not to weep for him, but rather | 





to remember him with joy, and, what is most 
important, to live in peace among themselves, not 
to bear any grudge against one another, to assist 
each other in times of distress, to remember the 
family, and to have pity on the poor, and under 
favourable conditions to pay off his debts, if 
there should be any.”’ 
And he concludes this excellent address to 
his children in true Hebraic fashion :— 
‘Children! bear my Jewish name—to sustain 
which I laboured very hard—with honour, and 
our God who is in Heaven will help you. Amen.” 
The full text of this will is printed in The 
Jewish Exponent of Philadelphia for May 19, 
where also a short and interesting outline of 
Rabinowitz’s life will be found. Some of 
his merriest tales would well repay transla- 
tion into English, but this would need to be 
undertaken by a person of fine discretion, 
judgment, and taste, who would be able to 
eliminate some of the crudities that mar the 
ee ee ieee ee: 





AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(See ante, 


pp. 3, 43.) 


‘Tur other regiment is “ General Wade’s Regiment of Horse,” formed in 1685. 


In 1740 the officers were :— 
General Wade’s Regiment of Horse. 


Dates of their 
present commissions. 


19 Mar. 1716-7. 





Colonel .. Ags 
Lieutenant Colone 
Major As ei 
Captains . 


Captain Lieutenant 


Lieutenants 


Cornets 


The regiment is now the ‘‘ 3rd (Prince of Wales’s) Dragoon Guards.” 


( 


| 


George Wade (1) ‘ 
William Bellenden (2) 
William Wade.. ov 
Roger Townshend (3).. 
Michael Armstrong 
Rushia Hassel (4) 
John Ball bie 
William Fitz-Thomas.. 
Nathaniel Burrough . 
George Jefferys sa 
De Lavall Harrison ... 
Richard Cornwallis (5) 
Ralph Pennyman 
Septimus Robinson 
Lucy Weston . 
Francis Ashbey 


{Isaac Merrill 


Robert Lawson 


April 1733. 
ditto. 

Feb. 1728-9. 
April 1733. 
May 1735. “f 
Feb. 1734-5. 
April 1728. 
April 1733. 
Feb. 1734-5. 
July 1735. 
Aug. 1736. ¥ 
June 1730. 
Feb. 1730-1. 
April 1733. 
Feb. 1734-5. 
May 1735. 
Aug. 1736. 


1) He commanded the regiment from 1717 to 1748, and was promoted to the rank of Field- 


Marshal in 1743 (‘ D.N.B.’). 


(2) Third son of John, 2nd Lord Bellenden. 
(3) Second son of Horatio, lst Viscount Townshend. 
4) * Rushie’’ in MS. interleaf. 


(5) Fourth son of Charles, 4th Baron Cornwallis. 


There follow (pp. 8 to 11) eight regiments of Dragoons, each with the same establishment 


Possibly should be ‘* Ruishe.” 





of officers as the two preceding regiments. 


The word “ dragoon”’ (French dragon) originally meant a musket or carbine. 
was applied to musketeers, mounted and armed with a dragoon. 
@ species of mounted infantry, serving sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback. 


Dragoons were, in fact, 


Father of 4th Duke of Roxburghe. 


Later it 
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The first of these eight regiments is the ‘ Duke of Marlborough’s Regiment of Dragoons.” 
It was formed in 1661 as a Troop of Horse for service in Tangier. By 1683 its establishment 









ue had been increased, and it was in that year named the “ Royal Regiment of Dragoons.” 
Z Its present title is the “ 1st (Royal) Dragoons,” generally spoken of as the “ Royals.” 
; to In 1740 the officers were :— 
; ‘ f thei 
sail Duke of Marlborough s Regiment of Dragoons. foods 
and Colonel .. ae Duke of Marlborough (1)... ae 1 Sept. 1739.. 
n. Lieutenant Colone! Henry. de Grangues . ee 1 July 1737. 
The Major .. he Francis Best .. 3 ee re 25 June 1731. 
19, . Samuel Gumley ee PP be 24 Mar. 1724. 
> of Captains .. ne Robert Abbot .. ae ate a 30 April 1734.. 
of William Wentworth .. a ? 20 Dec. 1738.. 
sla- Captain Lieutenant Henry Gore .. we ee oe ditto. 
be Thomas Parkinson .. aah" x 25 Dec. 1726. 
on : William Brooks as o oe 11 June 1720. 
| re Lieutenants -- ~+Charles Blunt .. Pe Pe 5 17 Mar. 1729-36. ‘ 
. Rodok Mackenzie .. .. .. 20 Dee. 1738. 
the Peter Guile... .. =. ~~: Mar. 1738-9. 
Ellias Brevett (2) age “a S 3 Oct. 1715. 
Arthur Gegon .. xa ae “ 25 Mar. 1720.° 
Cornets Francis Rainsford... “a a 25 Dec. 1727. 
is + James Surtees hi ok we 9 Oct. 1738. 
{John Mark .. re se ue 6 April 1739. 
Bartholomew Gullitan (3) .. ar 17 Dec. 1739. 
m ff) = Spencer, 5th Earl of Sunderland, and 3rd Duke of Marlborough. He died in 1758. 
e‘ D.N.B. 
(2) In MS. interleaf spelt “ Elias Brevet.” 
(3) Became Major in the regiment on 1 Dec., 1754. His name is in the Army List of 1758, 
spelled Gallatin, but not in that of 1759. 
The next regiment is styled the “ Royal | of Scots Dragoons.” When the Act of 
Regiment of North British Dragoons.” | Union was passed in 1707 the designation of 
Three troops of Dragoons had been raised in | the regiment was changed to the “ Royal 
Scotland in 1678, which, with the addition | Regiment of North British Dragoons.” It 
on of three more raised in 1681, were incor- | is now called the “2nd Dragoons (Royal 
porated in that year as ‘“‘ The Royal Regiment ! Scots Greys).” ‘ 
Royal Regiment of North British Dragoons. Pi yl 2 
Colonel .. os James Campbell (1) .. m3 Re 15 Feb. 1716-7. 
Lieutenant Colonel Sir Robert Hay (2) .. ae ein 27 May 1717. 
Major ..  .. ~— William Erskine i gh 21 Mar. 1722-3. 
. [Sir Thomas Hay (3) .. ae aa 11 June 1720. 4 
Captains .. P Alexander Forbess .. we oe 9 Aug. 1721. 
James Ross... we oe ay 21 Mar. 1722-3. 
Captain Lieutenant William Laurence ive ane Ae 24 Sept. 1733. 
James Dalrymple a a 7 4 July 1723. 
t: d George Mure .. Ae we «s 10 May 1732. 
Lieutenants se James Lindsay aS aa ers 25 Dec. 1726. 
. [ witiam Wilkinson :. :. <. 24 Dec. 1733. 
Jenkyn Leyson ws ee ae 23 July 1737. 
James Erskine ae . ae 2 Nov. 1722. 
George Macdougall .. ae oh 25 Dec. 1726. 
Cornets Charles Frederick Scott oe a ditto. 
a i Mark Renton .. oy se oe 13 May 1735. 
John Forbess .. a é a 5 July 1735. 
Pr George Preston (4) .. at ant 16 July 1739. 
(1) Of Lawers, third son of James, 2nd Earl of Loudoun. He was Governor of Edinburgh Castle 
+ M.P. for Ayrshire ; and was killed at the battle of Fontenoy in 1745. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 
1 (2) Of Linplxm, 2nd Baronet. Died in December, 1751, when the baronetcy became extinct. 
ot, (3) Of Alderston, 2nd Baronet. 


(4) He was Lieut.-Col. of this regiment from 1757 to 1770, when he was appointed to the Coloneley 
hep — Dragoons. In 1782 he returned to his old regiment, being appointed Colonel, and 
5. 
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“The Kine’s Regiment of Dragoons” | to “The King’s Own Regiment of Dragoons,” 
was raised in 1685, being then styled but in the list of 1740 the word “Own” 
““The Queen Consort's Regiment of} is not given. At the present time the 
Dragoons.” This designation was changed regiment | is called the “ 3rd (King’s Own) 
‘in 1714 (Cannon’s ‘ Historical Records’) | Hussars.” 
















a ; Dates of their 
The King’s Regiment of Dragoons. present commissions. 
Colonel oe ae Lieut. Gen. Phil. Honywood (1) oe 29 May 1732. 
Lieutenant Colonel Joshua Guest .. ee oo oe 22 Dec. 1712. 
Major o6 oa Samuel Foley .. ~ oo es 11 April 1712. 
Alexander Mullen An “ = 23 Dec. 1712. 
Thomas Brown ae ee ree 10 Mar. 1712-3. 4 
William Oglie (2) aN os be 16 Jan. 1721-2. 
Philip Honywood oe oe ce 12 July 1739. 


Captains .. a { 
{i Whitley oe 16 Jan. 1721-2. 


Captain Lieutenant 


Leonard Robinson :. .. .. 20 June 1735. . 
Lieutenants John Parsons . a are as ditto. 
Robert Bailie .. a os . 20 April 1738. by 
Robert Leigh .. as ; Ae. 25 Oct. 1739. 
George Fage .. ee ee ea 14 Mar. 1733-4. ¥ 
George yi ; es ie re 20 J oo 1735. s 
Thomas Carr .. oe e we itto. 
Cornets .. ++ “Thomas Dawson ‘ching ye Allee 1 Feb. 1737-8. 
| Hon. Josiah Child(3).. 2. 2. 20 April 1738. 
Robert Monteath As ie é 25 Oct. 1739. 


(1) Was appointed to the power of the “ King’s Own Rasheed of Horse” in 1743, in 
“which year also he was made 

(2) Query “ Ogle.” 

(3) Third son of Richard. 1st Eu of Tylney of Castlemaine (peerage of Ireland). The title 
“became extinct in 1784. 


tinued in 1688, and for many years the 
-—now known as the “ 4th (Queen’s Own) | regiment was called by the name of its colonel 
Hussars *’—was raised in 1685, then being | for the time being. In 1788 the title ‘ ‘ The 
styled “Princess Anne of Denmark’s Regi- | Queen’s Own Royal Regiment of Dragoons” 
ment of Dragoons.” ~‘This title was discon- | was conferred upon it. 


“Sir Robert Rich’ s;Re giment of Dragoons” 





. er ; Dates of their 
Sir Robert}Rich’s Regiment of Dragoons. present commissions. 
Colonel .. . Sir Robert Rich (1) .. es ee 13 May 1735. 


Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Leighton (2) .. oo - 30 June 1737. 
Major ee ee Richard Hartshorne .. a ve 13 Aug. 1739. 





George Macartney .. ae oe 4 Feb. 1722-3. 
Captains .. ae Francis Boggest Ss oe ex 24 May 1733. 
William Higgenson .. oa os 13 Aug. 1739. 
Captain Lieutenant William Adamson .. o% a ditto. 
Matthew Sewell $< es ‘6 25 Mar. 1731. 
Samuel Pashler - oe = 23 April 1736. 
Lieutenants es Henry Bickerton =e wi fs 12 July 1739. 
James Musgrave re see as 13 Aug. 1739. 
\Charles Rich .. - me sie 7 Nov. 1739. 
Ralph Scurrah ae sly ws 24 Feb. 1728-9. 
bse Benson ove a oe 23 April 1736. 
muel Browne es én ow 12 July 1739. 
Cornets .- Forrester. .. ..  .. 16 = ditto. 
Archibald Douglass .. Le i 13 Aug. 1739. 
Samuel Horsey ‘ os 7 Nov. 1739. 


(1) Fourth Baronet. Became Field-Marshal in 17 51, sil ‘died in 1768. 
(2) Third son of Sir Edward Leighton, 1st Baronet. 


Further information about any of these officers would be welcome. 
J. H. Lesim, Major, R.A. (Retired List). 


(To be continued.) 
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RatcouirrF Cross Restoration. — It 
is not yet generally known that, as a 
first step towards the restoration of the 
ancient Ratcliff Cross (a short distance in 
the same hamlet to the south of the Mother 
Church of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, the 
“Westminster Abbey” of the seamen of 
the Port), the Records Committee of the 
London County Council have caused to be 
prepared a striking and beautiful design of 
@ Tudor vessel in full sail and a suitable 
dedication (the —— of the late Sir 
Laurence Gomme, who took a great interest 
in the project) to Martin Frobisher, William 
Borough, and a host of other Stepney 
mariner-adventurers who sailed away from 
Ratcliff Cross Stairs as pioneers of English 
dominance upon the ocean. This design 
has been placed in the vestibule of the 
County Hall at Spring Gardens; and, when 

ace comes again and the London County 

ouncil resumes its eminently useful work 
of reminding citizens of Great London that 
theirs is no mean city, but is full—East no 
less than West—of memories of which they 
should be proud, there will be placed on the 
abutment of the Ratcliff entrance to the 
Rotherhithe Tunnel (which is exactly at 
the site of the ancient Ratcliff Cross) a fine 
bronze memorial plaque some 6 ft. square, 
reproducing the design sbove mentioned, 
for the honour of the Old Stepney Manor 
and the emulation of London youth. 


Not merely was Ratcliff probably the 
earliest site for Thames shipbuilding and 
for homing the various craftsmen and 
artificers, and the many humbler workers 
connected with subsidiary trades; not 
merely was Ratcliff Cross Stairs the con- 
venient and customary place for ceremonial 
leave-taking of the Tudor pioneers of oversea 
adventure and trade; not merely was it for 
generations the busiest landing-place where 
wherrymen plied for hire upon the safest, 
the easiest, the quietest, and otherwise the 
most convenient highway of Old London— 
the Thames. It was a common place of 
Tesidence or lodging of the gentlemen- 
adventurers, officers, and seamen in the 
service of the companies and associations 
(“interloping”’ or otherwise) taking the 
English flag, and later the Union Jack, to the 
Temotest parts of the globe. The first fleets 
or squadrons of the East India Company 
are set down frequently as having “sailed 
from Woolwich,” ‘from Blackwall,” “from 
Gravesend,” &c.; but no matter where the 
barques awaited their complements of 
agents, officers, and men, all voyagers alike 
customarily assembled at Ratcliff Cross 
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and the immediately adjacent Stairs, and 
were rowed or sailed therefrom to the vessels 
astream in the Lower Reaches of the 
Thames. The first practice of the Tudor 
gentlemen-adventurers and “‘ Armada men,”’ 
of getting aboard off Ratcliff, gradually 
declined; for sailing out of the winding 
Thames, dependent solely on the varying 
winds and tides, was frequently a dreary 
work of days and sometimes of weeks—time 
that could be more pleasantly occupied 
ashore. For the same reason the ship- 
wrights’ centre of government was in 
Butcher Row, within a bo’sun’s call of 
Rateliff Cross; and close by the Watermen’s 
Company allotted the privileges, and arbi- 
trated the claims, customs, and courses, of 
those turbulent river-workers below Bridge, 
and regularly recruited crews not only for the 
first King’s service in the infant Navy, but 
for private and associated adventurers. 
And here also, as we know from the ‘ Diary’ 
of Samuel Pepys, the Masters and Captains 
of the Trinity Brotherhood at their House 
in Stepney Churchyard watched, warded, 
dwelt, and were buried when England’s great 
day upon the Seven Seas was dawning. 


Mc. 
“Om ON TROUBLED WATERS.’’— Many 
a note for many a year has appeared 


in successive volumes of ‘ N. & Q.’ concerning 
this phrase. The latest example of belief in 
its underlying idea is given in the following 
Exchange Telegraph Company’s message 
from Copenhagen, published in the English 
newspapers on June 11 :— 

“The crew of the Danish steamer N. G. Peter- 
sen, which has just arrived from England, sa 
that for more than four hours they sailed throug 
countless life-belts and bits of wreckage. For an 
hour the steamer sailed through a patch of the sea 
on which the oil was so thick that the swell had 
been reduced to a dead calm.” ° ue 


PERPETUATION OF PRINTED ERRORS.— 
Their vitality is proverbial, but the following 
is, I think, “the record.’ In the sixth 
edition (1862) of a law book, since 1908 in 
its thirteenth edition, occur, in the report of 
a trial, the words: ‘The prisoner, eleven 
days before his death, signed a statement”’ 
—not only a mistake for “ the deceased,” 
but absurd on the face of it, for prisoners in 
the dock are not dead. Yet that ridiculous 
blunder has escaped at least nine editors, 
including a very great judge, and is still 
there. (I am pretty sure, too, that it dates 
from the edition of 1861, which would be a 
run of about fifty years. It will not be seen 
in the fourteenth edition.) 
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I suppress details, because I am one of 
the»delinquent nine, but it might be identi- 
fied by the (perhaps) unique fact that 
prisoner and deceased had exactly the same 
name—and that not a common one—though 
not apparently of kin. PENITENT. 


ARMs OF Harrow ScHoou.—The ‘ Book of 
Public Arms’ states correctly that there is 
no official authority in the shape of a patent 
of arms for arms of Harrow School, but 
states incorrectly that the school shield, as 
used, is Argent, a lion rampant azure. The 
shield as used is Azure, a lion rampant 
argent. Possibly this is only a misprint, 
but as there is no list of corrigenda it is as 
well that the error should be chronicled in 
TNs ae Gs. LEo C, 


MAXIMILIANUS TRANSYLVANUS. — The 
Catalogue of the fifth portion of the Huth 
Collection is still repeating that ancient 
myth that Maximilian had addressed his 
famous letter ‘ De Moluccis Insulis ’ to ‘‘ his 
father, the Cardinal Archbishop of Salz- 
burg.” His father was “‘ Maitre Lue dit 
Transilvain ou de Transilvanie (Van Seven- 
borge),”’ according to a deed seen by the late 
M. Alphonse Wauters. Cf. ‘ Histoire des 
Environs de Bruxelles’ (1855), vol. ii. p. 288. 

| ie aa 





Oucries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


THOMAS HUSSEY, 
M.P. FOR WHITCHURCH 1645-53. 


In the original edition of 1654, and also in 
the second edition of 1658, of ‘ Schole 
Wintoniensis Phrases Latine,’ a work com- 
posed by Dr. Hugh Robinson (‘ D.N.B.,’ 
xlix. 17), but edited by his son Nicholas, 
there is an ‘ Epistola Dedicatoria,’ addressed 
to Robert Wallop, Nicholas Love, and 
Thomas Hussey, ‘“Scole Wintoniensis 
quondam alumnis maxime spei.” Robert 
Wallop and Nicholas Love were, no doubt, 
the regicides whose careers are traced in the 
*D.N.B., lix. 156 and xxxiv. 159. But 
who was Thomas Hussey ? I shall be glad 
to obtain definite information as to his 
parentage, career, and death. So far what 
I have ascertained is as follows :— 

1. In 1615 one Thomas Hussey, being then 





our Library a book which it still retains, 


‘Commentarii Michaelis Ghislerii....in 
Canticum Canticorum’ (Paris, 1613). I 
cannot say whether he was or was not 
identical with the Thomas Hussey who had 
been admitted as a Scholar in 1608, and was 
eventually superannuated : ‘‘ Thomas Hussey 
de Blackden, co. Dorset: 11 annorum in 
festo Michaelis preterito”’ (which may mean 
either Michaelmas, 1607, or Michaelmas, 
1608). 

2. Two youths, both named Thomas 
Hussey, and both natives of Dorset, matricu- 
lated at Oxford: one as of Wadham College 
in June, 1616, and the other as of Magdalen 
College in February, 1616/7. Neither of 
them graduated. (See Foster's ‘ Alumni 
Oxon.’) 

3. The man whom Nicholas Robinson had 
in mind was probably the Thomas Hussey 
who sat for Whitchurch, Hants, during the 
latter part of the Long Parliament (1640-53), 
becoming M.P. for the borough after Richard 
Jervoise’s death in October, 1645. (See 
‘Commons’ Journal,’ iv. 327 ; ‘Members of 
Parliament,’ Return of 1878, i. 493). This 
Thomas Hussey acquired the manor of 
Laverstoke, Hants, in 1637, and sold it in 
1653 to Sir John Trott. He owned the 
advowson of Dogmersfield in 1639 and 1641. 
Between 1648 and 1650 he bought from the 
Commissioners for the sale of Church Lands. 
(1) Longwood Warren and Lodge, Owslebury, 
for 3511. 3s. 4d. ; (2) the liberty of Alresford, 
for 2,683/. 9s. ljd.; (3) Willesley Warren, 
near Overton ; (4) the manor of Cole Henley, 
Whitchurch, for 130/. 12s. ; and (5) the manor 
of Shipton Bellinger. (See ‘ Victoria History 
of Hants,’ iii. 334, 340, 349 ; iv. 74, 209, 213, 
302, 513.) At the Restoration all these lands 
went back to the Church: Shipton Bellinger 
to the Dean and Chapter, and the rest to 
the Bishop of Winchester. What then 
became of Thomas Hussey, if still alive ? 

4. He is mentioned more than once in the 
‘Calendar of Proceedings of the Committee 
for Compounding, &c., 1643-1660’ (see 
pp. 473, 1535, 3017). But the references put 
together in the ‘Index’ under “ Hussey, 
Thomas, M.P.” clearly include one reference 
(at p. 1023) to another man, the Thomas 
Hussey who was returned M.P. for Grantham 
in 1640, but died in 1641. That Thomas 
Hussey belonged to the baroneted family 
of Honington, Lincolnshire, and his widow, 
Rhoda, became in 1646 second wife to 
Ferdinando, second Lord Fairfax of Ca- 
meron. (See Baker's ‘ Northamptonshire, 


a Fellow-Commoner of this College (‘‘Com-| i, 555; and Cokayne’s ‘ Peerage,’ iii. 305, 


mensalis ad mensam Sociorum”), gave to| and ‘ Baronetage,’ i. 60.) 
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5. The M.P. for Whitchurch was probably 
the father of William Hussey, our Scholar of 
1655, who is described in the Register as 
being of “ Laverstock,” Hants, with the 
marginal note, “ recessit sponte.” H. C. 

Winchester College. 





ComMoN GARDEN=CovENT GARDEN. 
The title-page of a French translation of the 
metrical Psalter, dated 1686, bears the 
following imprint :— 

‘A Londres, Imprimé par R. Everingham, & se 
vend chez R. Benteley, demeurant dans le 
Commun Jardin; Et chez J. Hindmarsh, 
demeurant dans Cornhil, a l’enseigne de la 
Ball d’or.”’ 

I once knew a thoroughbred Cockney who 
always used the expression Common Garden 
to denote what we call Covent Garden, but 
I have never seen the words in print. Can 
any reader give an instance? It would 
appear from the use of the words “ Commun 
Jardin’’ quoted above t hat the expression 
was current in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century. RK, 5., P. 





Sm Writ11aAmM OcLEe.—Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q. help as to the ancestry and 
posterity of Sir William Ogle, who held 
Winchester Castle for King Charles,. and 
surrendered it to Oliver Cromwell on Octo- 
ber 8, 1645? His first wife (Charity Waller) 
was with him in the Castle, and obtaining 
permission to withdraw, on account of 
health, is said to have died on her way 
to Stoke Charity, October, 1645. Sir William 
subsequently married Sarah Dauntsey, widow 
of Sir Hugh Stewkeley of Michelmersh and 
Hinton Ampner, county] Hants. Appar- 
ently, he had a daughter by his second wife, 
since Sir Hugh Stewkeley in his will referred 
to his “‘cousin Catherine Ogle.’’ In 1775 
a Chaloner Ogle, with Catherine his wife, 
was living at Winchester, and there interred 
a daughter in the Cathedral—in 1780 
“Tsabella, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Ogle, was 
buried.”’ 


There is also rather a puzzle as to Sarah 
Stewkeley, probably a daughter of Sir Hugh, 
second baronet. There was a Sarah, 
daughter of the first baronet, unmarried at 
her father’s death in 1642. Sarah, daughter 
of the second Sir Hugh, was also single at her 
father’s decease in 1719, but is said to have 
married Dr. John Cobb (Warden of Win- 
chester College) in 1723. The doctor died 
on Nov. 15, 1724, and, according to her 
memorial at Hinton Ampner, she was buried 
as “Sarah Townshend on the 17th of April, 


puzzle—Burke and other authorities all 
say that Ellis St. John of Farley Chamber- 
layne, Hampshire, married as his third wife 
Sarah, daughter of Sir Hugh Stewkeley, 
between 1725 and his death in 1728. Any 
light upon these two points will be gratefully 
received by ¥. H. 8. 


HovusE AND GARDEN SUPERSTITIONS.— 
1. It is said that to preserve the colour of 
green vegetables they should be boiled in a 
saucepan without a lid on. Is this a fact, and 
if so what is the explanation ? 

2. I believe I have seen or heard it stated 
that if two pendulum clocks be set going 
side by side they will stop each other. Any 
information on the subject will be welcome. 

3. It is sometimes said that a piano should 
not be played upon on the same day as it is 
tuned—presumably because this would put 
it out of tune again. If so, why so ? 

4. It is said that plane trees grow well in 
London and other towns because they shed 
their bark. The idea seems to be that thus 
they keep their pores clean and are able to 
“breathe.” I have, however, examined 
their bark without finding any “ pores”’ or 
stomata. 

5. Whence is the idea that if single prim- 
roses be planted upside down they will come 
up double—or change colour ? 

ALFRED §. E. ACKERMANN. 


“WER NICHT LIEBT WEIN, WEIB, UND 
GESANG.”’—Was Martin Luther in fact the 
author of the couplet :— 

Who loves not wine, women, and song 
Remains a fool his whole life long ? 

It does not seem likely! If not, who was 

the author? Atrrep S. E. AcKERMANN. 


[See 8 S. viii. 169, 219, 378.] 


““CoMAUNDE,”’—In Grose’s ‘Military 
Antiquities,’ 1786, vol. i. p. 367, is given a 
list of various stores required in connexion 
with ordnance in the field, amongst which 
occurs ‘‘Comaundes at 14s. the dozen.” 
What is a comaunde ? J. H. Lestie. 


Cot, CHARLES LENNOx. (V. sub ‘ Dau- 
bigny’s Club,’ ante, p. 28.)—This Guardsman 
became 4th Duke of Richmond on his uncle’s 
death, 1806, and died when Governor of 
Upper and Lower Canada, 1819, from the 
bite of a dog. The duel alluded to in Mr. 
PIERPOINT’S query was followed by another 
in that same year, in which he wounded 
Theophilus Swift on July 1, 1789. 

Born in 1764, he became a lieutenant in the 
Sussex Militia (July 2 or) Oct. 11, 1778, and 





1760, aged 76.” But—and here comes the 


captain therein April 13, 1780, holding that 
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rank on March 31, 1782. I cannot trace him 
in the regular army previous to his com- 
mission as captain in the 35th Regiment of 
Foot, Aug. 29, 1787, from which he was made 
captain and lieutenant-colonel in the Cold- 
stream Regiment of Foot Guards, March 26, 
1789, exchanging to lieutenant-colonel 35th 
Foot, June 15, 1789. Can any reader give 
the dates of his commissions as a subaltern 
prior to 1787 ? W.-W. 


St. PETER AS THE GATE-KEEPER OF 
HEAvEN.—Not long since I heard the 
following story from an English private who 
was still undergoing treatment in a hospital 
after receiving a serious wound :— 

* This is a tale we try on each other. You begin 
by rns to another fellow, ‘I had a dream about 
you last night.’ ‘Had you?’ he will answer. 
* Yes,’ you go on; ‘I dreamed I had got as far as 
heaven, but St. Peter, at the gate, said to me, 
** You can’t be allowed in here unless you come up 
riding.” So I went down again, and, you know 
how funny dreams are sometimes, I asked you to 
let _me ride on you. Then you took me on your 
back and carried me right up to the gate. It was 
all right this time. ‘‘ You can come in now,” said 
St. Peter, ‘‘ but leave your donkey outside.” ’” 

What other stories of this type are there 
current relating to St. Peter, and where are 
they to be found ? By i. BR. C. 


CHURCHWARDENS AND THEIR WANDS.— 
Many years ago it was the custom for church- 
wardens to carry a mace or wand, the wand 
of the people’s churchwarden having a 
crown upon it, and that of the incumbent’s 
@ mitre. The incumbent’s churchwarden 
sat on one side of the church, and the 
people’s churchwarden on the other. 

When was this interesting custom first 
introduced ? What was the meaning of 
carrying the wand ? And on which side of 
the church did the two respectively sit ? 

W. B. MippLEeTon 

Stafford House, Norwich Road, North Walsham. 


Hoitmes Faminty, co. Limerick. — Can 
any reader throw further light on the 
identities and connexion of the several 
persons mentioned in the following notes ? 

Sir Robert Holmes, captain of the De- 
fiance, man-of-war, knighted at Deptford, 
March 27, 1666, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, died unmarried ; he was brother of 
Admiral Sir John Holmes, Knt. They were 
sons of —— Holmes of Ireland, and said 
to have been related to Thomas Holmes of 
Newport, Isle of Wight, created Baron 
Holmes of Kilmallock, co. Limerick, 1760, 
title extinct 1764; to Robert Holmes of 
Ballyadam, co. Limerick; and to Mrs. 
Dalkeith Holmes, author of ‘The Law of 








Rouen,’ @ dramatic tale—founded on a4 
remarkable law which existed in Rouen 
from the close of the sixth century to the 
reign of Louis XV.—published in Dublin, 
1837. All the above families of Holmes 
appear to have borne the same arms and 
crest, namely, Barry wavy of six or and 
azure, on a canton gules a lion passant 
guardant of the first. Crest: out of a naval 
crown a dexter arm in armour embowed, 
holding a trident proper, pointed gold. An 
augmentation was granted to Sir Robert 
Holmes by Sir Edward Walker, Garter 
King of Arms. I should be glad to have a 
description of it. LEONARD C. PRICE. 
Essex Lodge, Ewell. 


’ Fist IntustrateD EnciisH Novet.—In 
reply to a correspondent the editor of 
Pearson's Weekly states :— 

“The second volume of ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ by 
Daniel Defoe, published on August 20, 1719, was 
the first novel ever published in this country to 
contain an illustration. The illustration consisted 
of a map of the world, on which the different 
voyages of the hero of the tale were marked out.” 

Is the statement quite true ? 

R. GRIME. 


Sir Epwarp LUTWYCHE, JUSTICE OF THE 
Common Prieas.—Can any correspondent 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me the date and place of his 
birth ? I should be glad also to have the 
date and particulars of his marriage. The 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ xxxiv. 302, gives no 
information on these points. 

G. F. R. B. 


Brass PLATE IN NEWLAND CHURCH, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A loose “ Antiquarian 
Repertory ”’ print shows, as in this church, 
a very peculiar brass plate with inscription 
thereon. What are the meaning and read- 
ing ? ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Peas Potrace.—This is the name of a 
hamlet in the parish of Slaugham, Sussex, 
and in the postal district of Crawley. What 
is its origin ? 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PostaL CHARGES IN 1847.—I find at the 
end of a letter dated ‘‘ Black Bank, April 15, 
1847”? (the notepaper is water-marked 
1846), addressed to “Wm. Slack, Meridale 
Street, Wolverhampton,” the request: “ If 
you write again, please direct your letter 
“near Leek’ and it will only cost a penny ; if 
you direct ‘ near Cheadle ’ it costs fivepence.” 
What would be the reason for charging the 
extra fourpence ? 

S. Joun CorrERELL. 

Birmingham. 
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Joun Munpy, D. 1653.—In the ‘ Bio- 
graphical Register of Christ’s College,’ vol. i. 
p. 277, is a biography of John Mundy, 
mat. 1610, Incumbent of Little Wilbraham 
in 1626, died 1653, and buried in the chancel 
of that church. 

Wanted any further particulars, especially 
as to parentage. P 


« jie 





Replies. 


THE CITY CORONER AND 
TREASURE-TROVE. 


(12 S. i. 483; ii. 51.) 


I am sure that many were glad to see the 
excerpt from the City Coroner’s Return as 
presented by J. W., and the further excerpts 
from the same source by the Editor, together 
with the argument of Mr. Paut DE Castro 
upon the legal problem which had been set. 

The point, I take it, is whether the City 
Coroner had power to hold an inquest upon 
certain treasure found in the City of London. 
It appears that, in reply to the suggestion 
that he should hold an inquest, the Coroner 
reported that “‘ this cannot be done so long 
as the treasure lies outside my district and 
jurisdiction.” 

To me it seems a pity that so absolute a 
statement was made, since, so far as I know, 
there is little or no authority in its favour, and 
none against the Coroner summoning a jury, 
if he so desired, and securing a verdict upon 
the facts, even although the treasure that 
had been found was not forthcoming. Some 
coroners having endeavoured to apply, in 
cases of inquests on treasure found, prece- 
dents set in instances of inquests upon dead 
bodies, it is just possible that the City 
Coroner had in mind something of this 
practice, so that there being no inquest 
where there was no body, there should be 
no inquest where no treasure was present. 
I doubt, however, the wisdom of relying upon 
precedents set in proceedings where bodies 
are in question, for such reliance leads, 
among other matters, to juries determining 
the legal point whether the find brought 
before them constitutes treasure-trove, 
whereas I think that the functions of a jury 
are limited to a settlement of the facts of the 
case in hand, leaving to others to draw the 
conclusion as to the presence of treasure- 
trove and its seizure as such on behalf of the 
Crown or the Crown’s assignee. 

From the point of view of the antiquary 
and of antiquarian research, it is regrettable 


that the Coroner did not feel justified in 
calling together a jury, for, considering his 
central position, coroners in the provinces 
might feel inclined to follow his lead, with 
the result that much important information 
concerning the circumstances of a_ find, 
without a knowledge of which its true value 
can hardly be appreciated, might be lost. 

In the case of the City find, an inquest 
might also have opened up the important 
legal question how far precious stones set in 
gold and silver can be deemed to be treasure- 
trove, or stones set in bullion follow the 
ordinary law as to first-finding, with the 
consequent denial of the legal right to 
ownership to the mere finder. The bullion 
value of a find may often prove negligible, 
but the circumstances of the find may be of 
supreme importance. Indeed, the law which, 
in the absence of a special grant, allocates 
treasure-trove to the Crown, is defensible in 
the present day only from antiquarian con- 
siderations and from the benefit which 
accrues to the public. Not the least of the 
public benefits is traceable to the pecuniary 
reward held out to the finder, a reward 
which favours the acknowledgment and 
public preservation of finds, and operates 
against a secreting often equivalent to 
destruction. The failure of coroners in 
the past diligently to seek out finds and to 
hold inquests is largely responsible for the 
dissatisfaction which has been expressed in 
some quarters at a continuance of the law 
of treasure-trove. The application of the 
law has been capricious. Uniformity in 
application, with improvement and publicity 
in its administration, are necessary in order 
that the benefits the law confers may be 
fully appreciated, 

As regards the City find, possibly the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will be interested in 
the account given in the Report for 1913-14 
of the Committee on Treasure-Trove, &c., of 
the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies :— 

“The most notable find which has been made 
public during the year is probably that which is 
now to be seen at the London Museum, Lancaster 
House. For two years, the ‘ London News Agency, 
Ltd.’ kindly informs us, a dozen persons carefully 

arded the secret of the discovery, in a wooden 

x, of a hoard of one hundred and fifty articles of 
Elizabethan or Jacobean jewellery in the very 
heart of the city. Rings, tie-pins, necklaces, 
pendants, and other objects set with emeralds, 
sapphires, rubies, pearls, and other precious stones 
appear in profusion in the collection. It is under- 
stood that the hoard was unearthed in a cellar in 
Wood Street, Cheapside, at a depth of sixteen feet. 
No inquest was held, as is customary when 








presumed treasure-trove is discovered. ‘The 
authorities thought it best that nothing should be 
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said at the time.’ Later negotiations with those 
who appeared to be rightful claimants were entered 
into by Mr. L. Harcourt, through whose efforts the 
collection found a place in the London Museum ; 
the sum, however, handed over remains a secret.” 

According to the press of a recent date, 
some portion of the find has been recovered 
by the City authorities. Considering how 
widely spread was the knowledge that the 
City Corporation had the right to treasure- 
trove in its area, it would have satisfied 
ey curiosity if an official statement could 
1ave been given of the circumstances which 
led to the acceptance of the treasure-trove 
by the London Museum. However this 
may be, and although the law of treasure- 
trove in this instance failed to be wholly 
operative, yet it is a matter of congratulation 
that valuable treasure has reached a public 
body, and is exhibited at a place to which, in 
normal times, the public has free access. 

If any should be interested further in 
treasure-trove and the administration of the 
law, I feel sure that the Hon. Secretary of the 
Treasure-Trove Committee of the South- 
Eastern Union of Scientific Societies, 334 
Commercial Road, E., would be pleased to 
forward the pamphlet and detached sheet 
of illustrations which, in connexion with the 
Committee’s Annual Reports, the Union has 
published. WILLIAM Martin. 

2 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 





THE KING’S OWN SCOTTISH 
BORDERERS. 


(12 S. i. 248, 314, 356, 434, 496.) 


REPLYING to an inquiry, an ex-officer, who 
served many years in the King’s Own 
Scottish Borderers, writes :— 

** It was not the custom in the regiment to observe 
Minden day, and the officers most certainly do not 
wear red tufts in their head-dress; occasionally 
sports are held on Minden day, but even that is 
subject to other considerations.” 

Following a suggestion made by this 
gentleman, I wrote to the lieutenant-colonel 
commanding the depot of the regiment at 
Berwick-on-Tweed. He replied :— 

‘It is the case, however, that the custom is not 
kept in the regiment of celebrating the anniversary 
of Minden.”...... 

He adds that 

‘roses are not worn bd the K.0.8.B. on Minden 
day, and that tufts, either red or any other colour, 
are not worn by officers and men.”’ 

Before writing the letters which produced 
the replies which I have quoted, I wrote to a 
relative of mine, who is serving as a lieu- 
tenant in the regiment (not at the depot). 





He put my questions to the sergeant- 
major of his battalion, who replied that the 
regiment do not wear roses on Aug. 1, neither 
do they wear red tufts in their caps. He 
adas that “sports were usually held on 
Minden day.” I had not put a question 
about sports. 

When writing of old regimental traditions 
it is, I think, better to use the old numbers 
of the regiments. The six Minden regiments 
were the 12th, 20th, 23rd (Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers), 25th (Edinburgh), 37th, 5lst, 
Regiments of Foot. These were their 
designations in 1759. 

In John 8S. Farmer's ‘ Regimental Records 
of the British Army,’ 1903, the 20th Regiment 
alone is credited with wearing Minden Roses 
on Aug. 1. In ‘Nicknames & Traditions 
in the Army’ (anon.), published by Gale & 
Polden, 3rd edit., 1891, to the 20th are given 
some ten lines about Minden and the roses. 
As to the 12th there is a statement that 
“the men wear roses in their caps on 
Aug. 1, in commemoration of the Battle 
of Minden, 1759.”’ As to the other regiments 
nothing is said about roses. In the fourth 
edition of this little book, now named 
‘ Regimental Nicknames and Traditions of 
the British Army,’ 1915, p. xx, it is stated 
that the six regiments (their territorial titles, 
not numbers, given) 

‘* passed to the battlefield through gardens of roses 
in full bloom, and the soldiers picked the blossoms 
and fixed them in their hats, and in commemora- 
tion of their victory they enjoy the right of wearing 
roses in their head-dress on the anniversary of the 
battle.” 

In view of what I have quoted I cannot but 
doubt this statement as far as it concerns. 
the 25th. 

After most of the above was written. 
I had occasion to write to an officer who had 
been, transferred from the South Lancashire 
Regiment to the command of a battalion of 
the Lancashire Fusiliers (the old 20th). In 
my letter I spoke, quite apart from the 
inquiry in hand, of the Minden custom, and 
told him not to omit to wear a rose in his 
cap on Aug. 1. In his reply he writes :-— 

“*T was very soon enlightened about Minden. 
One of the first things I was asked to do was to 
obtain the Brigadier’s sanction to the holding of 
regimental sports on Minden day, Ave 1, which 
I had no difficulty in getting. Everybody wears a 
rose, so I shall not be allowed to forget it even if I 
did so unconsciously.” 

This letter concerning the 20th may wel 
be compared with the letters of denial con- 
cerning the 25th (The King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers) which I have quoted. 

RosBERT PIERPOINT. 
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St. GEoRGE’s, BLoomssury (12 S. ii. 29). 
—When I was writing the first volume of 
‘The Church in Madras,’ I had a good deal ot 
information about Mr. Streynsham Master, 
who was Governor of Fort St. George in the 
East Indies at the time the Fort Church was 
built. I regret that I have mislaid the 
papers ; but if I give the facts as I remember 
them, perhaps others will be able to supply 
the references. I did not record this 
particular fact in the volume, as I was not 
writing an exhaustive life of Streynsham 
Master. When Governor Master returned 
to England he lived in Bloomsbury, and took 
@ prominent part as giver and counsellor in 
the erection of the Bloomsbury church. At 
his suggestion it was dedicated to God in 
honour of St. George, the patron saint of 
England, in memory of his connexion with 
Fort St. George in India, and the distin- 
guished position he held as its Governor under 
the Hon. East India Company. There may 
have been a hidden reference to the reigning 
sovereign in the case of the church. Such 
references were not unusual at that period. 
But the primary reference was to “‘ St. George 
of Merrie England,’ under whose flag 
Streynsham Master had worked and ruled. 
As far as I recollect, the information was 
given to me by one of Governor Master’s 
descendants. FRANK PENNY. 


I well remember the late Lord Aldenham 
telling me at St. Dunstan’s, Regent’s Park, 
in the summer of 1901, that the statue of 
George II. had been erected upon the steeple 
of St. George the Martyr, Bloomsbury, by his 
(maternal) ancestor William Hucks, M.P. 
Abingdon 1709-10, and Wallingford 1715 till 
he died, Nov. 28, 1740, who was “‘ The King’s 
Brewer,’ or Brewer to the Roval Household, 
1715-40. His only son Robert Hucks, M.P. 
Abingdon 1722-41, Treasurer of the Found- 
ling Hospital, May, 1744, till he died, Dec. 21, 
1745, was also a wealthy brewer in Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury; but Robert 
Hucks, his son, spent his money on the 
turf, and sold the brewery to Meux of 
Tottenham Court Road. W. R. W. 


The statue on the summit of St. George’s 
steeple is by no means always taken to be 
that of King George II. Such hooks of 
reference as, e.g., “Old and New London’ ; 
Timbs’s ‘Curiosities of London’; Leigh’s 
‘New View of London’; ‘London in the 
Nineteenth Century’; ‘ Return of Outdoor 
Memorials in London,’ cite the statue as 
that of George I. This was also the pre- 
ponderating opinion when the question 
received attention at 11S. ii, 7, 50, 98, 135. 





That versatile correspondent of ‘N, & Q.,” 
the late Mr. C. A. Warp (7 S. iv. 410), 
favoured the George II. theory, and referred 
to 5S. vi. 454 for evidence. He, however, 
could only produce the name of one writer, 
Cc. J. Partington, “‘no great authority,” to 
help him. When referring to the statue in 
my ‘ London Statues and Memorials” (10 8. 
ix, 364) I felt compelled to adhere to George I. 
as the evidence seemed to be so over-- 
whelmingly in his favour. 
JoHN T. PaGE.. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


In his account of Bloomsbury and 
St. Giles, Mr. George Clinch says the statue 
is of George I., and gives an illustration of 
the steeple, and the following account of 
it :— 

‘‘Nicholas Hawksmoor was the architect who- 
designed the building.....One cannot help marvelling 
that Hawksmoor should have committed so grave an 
architectural error as the designing of the ridiculous- 
nae of St. George’s Church...... a series of steps,. 
gradually narrowing so as to assume a pyramidical 
appearance. The lowest steps are ornamented at 
the corners by lions and unicorns guarding the- 
royal arms. At the apex, on a short column, is a 
statue of George I., in Romanesque costume, which: 
was given Mr. William Hucks, an opulent 
brewer of this parish. Walpole stigmatizes this: 
extraordinary steeple ‘a masterpiece of aarp 
The bad taste and the — compliment to the- 
King were satirically alluded to in the following 
contemporary epigram :— 

When Henry the Eighth left the Pope in the lurch 
The Protestants made him the Head of the Church ; 
But George’s good subjects, the Bloomsbury people,. 
Instead of the Church, made him head of the 
steeple.” 
RIcHARD LAWSON, 


Urmston. 


Mews or Mewys Famity (12 S. ii. 26),— 
I should like to refer Mr. 8. GREEN to 
11 S. iii, 105, where TEMPLAR gives a good 
deal of information as to Mews ancestry.. 


‘The Mews pedigree in the ‘Visitation of 


Hampshire,’ 1686, starts with Ellis Mews 
of Stourton Caundle. No date is given 
against his name, but as he was the father 
of Richard Mews, who died aged upwards of 
60 in 1646, it is a fair inference to say, as 
Mr. GREEN does, “* circa 1550,” for his birth,. 
of course. TEMPLAR says :— 

‘* Peter Mewe [the name is the same—sometimes- 
Mews, sometimes Mewe] of Caundle Purse [Purse- 
Caundle and Stourton Caundle adjoin] died before 
March 6, 1597/8, having had issue at least four 
sons.” 

Does it not seem exceedingly probable 
that this Peter was the father of Ellis of the 
pedigree, i.e., Ellis of Stourton Caundle, or,. 
at all events, some connexion? C, H. M. 
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I am confident that Ellis Mews, who| The first time a man climbed up to it, his - 
heads the pedigree in the Hampshire | comrade, in order to impress the fact on his 


Visitation, was one of the Caundle Purse 
Mewsesa. The Dorsetshire Mewses had cer- 
tainly heen settled in that parish from a 
somewhat early date. 

Richard Mew of Caundle Purse was taxed 
in goods in 1523 and 1542-3. 

William Mew of Caundle Purse was taxed 
in goods in 1523. 

Joan Mew, widow, was taxed in goods in 
1523. G. O. B. 


I send a copy of the pedigree recorded in 
the Visitation of Hampshire, 1686 :— 


Ellis Mews of Stourton Candle in com. Dorset. 








f 1 
Richard Mews, of=-Grace, dau. of John Mews, 
the city of , — Ford, of the 
Winchester, of Winchester. city of 
ob. c. 1646, Winchester. 
eetat. 60 annor. | , 

et amplius. 

f T 1 
-Joane, Ellis Mews, Esq.,=-Christiana, John, 











wife at present only dau. of _ ob. 
«of —— Mayor of the city Oliver ceelebs, 
of Winchester, | St. John, 
etat.c.63ann. | of Farley 
supstes, Chamberlain 
A®° 1686. in com. 
Southton, Esq. 
Henry, Ellis, William, Anne, 
eetat. eetat. eetat. etat. 
18annor., 16 annor. 14 annor. 19 annor., 
A° 1686. celebs. 
STEPNEY GREEN. 
CovERLO (12 S. i. 328; ii. 33).—This 


-eclebrated fortress, cut out of the living 
rock, is some 80 to 100 feet above the 
Canale di Brenta gorge, and not very far 
below. Primolano, the first Italian village 
reached by the traveller going from Trent to 
Bassano through the Val Sugana, of the 
fighting in which one reads daily in the news- 
‘papers. Thus it was just at the spot where 
of old the territory of the Bishop of Trent 
met that of the Venetians. It was taken by 
the latter in 1509, but the Austrians were 
allowed to garrison it till 1798, when it was 
captured by the French under Augereau. 
It is marked on all the old maps of the 
‘Tyrol as ‘“Covolo” or ‘ Kofel.”’ That of 
Matthias Burgklehner (1611) calls it “« Koffi,” 
and gives a small engraving of it, with a man 
‘climbing up to it by a rope. In 1649 
Matthew Merian’s ‘Topographia Provin- 


ciarum Austriacarum’ (Frankfort, p. 152) 
gives a long and most amusing account of it. 
It is there stated that it was generally 
garrisoned by a captain and fourteen soldiers. 





mind, bumped his head against a great 
shield bearing the Imperial arms, which was 
hewn out of the rock. Merian gives a 
double folding-plate of this singular fortress 
to illustrate his text. 

Murray’s ‘ Handbook for South Germany,’ 
third edition, 1844, p. 280, prints a descrip- 
tion of this curiosity, written by the author 
of ‘ Vathek,’ who passed under it in 1780. 
For a modern description see John Ball’s 
‘Alpine Guide: Eastern Alps’ (1868), 
p. 414. Béadeker’s ‘ Siidbayern, Tirol,’ &c., 
thirty-second edition, 1913, p. 454, just 
mentions the fort, and says it-is now in- 
accessible. W. A. B. CooxipGe. 

Grindelwald. 


According to Baedeker’s ‘ Oesterreich- 
Ungarn,’ ed. 26, 1903, p. 191, there are some 
inaccessible ruins of the fort of Covelo or 
Kofel in a cavern on the left-hand side 
between Primolano and Bassano, where the 
road from Trent passes through the rocky 
gorge of the Canale di Brenta, This cavern 
is presumably the “large cave in the 
mountain ” (12 §, i. 263) in which part of the 
garrison were quartered, 

Epwarp BEnNSsLy. 


Thanks to Mr. LEtts’s reply at the latter 
reference, I now find that Baedeker (‘ Eastern 
Alps,’ ed. 1907, at pp. 402-3) says, speaking of 
the Canale di Brenta near Primolano: “Ina 
rocky grotto, 100 ft. above the road, are the 
ruins of the old fortress of Covolo, now in- 
accessible.”” He uses similar language in his 
‘Northern Italy,’ ed. 1913, at p. 27. The 
word means “ nest.’’ 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SHEFFNER: Hupson: Lapy SopuHia 
SyDNEY: Sirk WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM (12 §. 
ii. 29).—Lady Sophia was the eldest daughter 
of William IV., and sister of the first Earl of 
Munster; she d. 1837, having married, 1825, 
Philip Charles Sydney of Penshurst Place, 
Kent, afterwards G.C.M., 1831, and _ first 
Lord De L’Isle and Dudley, 1835, an equerry 
to the King, 1830-34. 

James Hudson was Assistant Private 
Secretary to the King, 1830-37; Envoy 
to Sardinia, 1852-63 ; G.C.B., 1863 ; and died 
1885. He was known as “ Hurry Hudson” 
from the speed with which he travelled to 
Italy to summon Peel home to become 
Premier in 1834. 

Thomas Shiffner was of Westergate, 
Essex, the fourth and youngest son of Sit 
Geo. Shiffner, first Baronet, M.P., born in 
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1796, and died before 1856, having been 
Paymaster of the Household to William IV. 
and Queen Victoria from before 1837, and a 
Groom of the Privy Chamber. 

Sir Wm. Cunningham, fourth Baronet of 
Caprington, co. Ayr, was born Dec. 19, 1752, 
and died before 1834. W. R. W. 


King William IV. and Mrs. Jordan had 
nine children, the eldest of whom was created 
Earl of Munster, June 4, 1831. All took the 
name of Fitzclarence. The eldest daughter, 
who received by royal warrant, May 24, 1831, 
the rank and precedence of child of a 
marquis (as did the other children, except 
where marriage had already given them 
higher rank), was Lady Sophia Fitzclarence. 
She married, Aug. 13, 1825, Philip Charles, 
Lord De Lisle and Dudley. She died April 10, 
1837, leaving issue. 

A. Francis STEUART. 
79 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 


THE “Fry”: THE “ HACKNEY”: THE 
“Mince” (12 S. i. 150, 254, 398, 494; 
ii, 32).—When, as a boy of 14, I was visiting 
Bude, in North Cornwall, in the summer of 
1870, I went to the neighbouring town of 
Stratton in a “ midge.” Not having pre- 
viously heard the name,I asked the youthful 
driver why the vehicle was so called, and he 
replied: “*‘ Because it’s a little fly ’’—an 
answer which, from his assured manner, I 
felt certain he had often given as triumph- 
antly before. “Fly”? was well known to 
me, for we had several such in my native 
town of Launceston, as well as specimens of 
another favourite vehicle, the ‘‘ sociable,” a 
small wagonette in much request among 
picnic parties. IDUNHEVED. 


R. B.’s reference to the Torquay ‘‘ midge ”’ 
recalls to my mind a miniature four-wheeler 
which for years used to ply for hire in 
Birmingham, also known locally as “the 
midge.” It was popular with old ladies 
and children, and was driven by an old man 
and drawn by a small horse, both of a great 
age. Somewhere about 1870 I remember 
being taken to a children’s party in it from 
Edgbaston to Moseley. The unhappy 
““midge’’ broke down on the way, and 
shortly afterwards its licence to ply for hire 
was refused renewal ; and, shorn of its wheels, 
the last I saw of it was in the yard of a local 
coach-builder as a dismantled derelict. 

Its loss left a gap in the ranks of the 
common objects of the street-side to be met 
with in Birmingham in those far-off days. 

Witmor CorRFIELD, 
27 Longton Grove, Sydenham, S.E. 
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Cotours OF BADGE OF THE EARIS OF 
Warwick: BEAUCHAMP (12 S. ii. 49).—In 
‘The Official Baronage of England,’ by 
James E. Doyle, 1886, vol. iii. p. 584, 
sub nom. Richard de Beauchamp—-born 
1381, succeeded as 5th Earl of Warwick 1401, 
died 1439—are the arms “ From his seal ”’ :— 
Quarterly, I. & IV., Chequy or & azure, a chevron 
ermine, (NEUBouRG); II. & III., Gules, a fess 
between 6 cross crosslets or, (BEAUCHAMP). 

Crest—Out of a coronet gules, a swan’s head & 
neck argent. 

SuprortErRs—Two bears argent, muzzled gules, 
each leaning on a ragged staff of the first. 

After 1422—Quarterly, I IV., BEAUCHAMP; 
II. & LII., Nevsoure: on an escutcheon of 
pretence, CLARE & DESPENSER quarterly. 

Also—I. & 1V., BEaucHAMP, impaling NEUBOURG 
IL. & 111, Crane, impaling DesPpENSER. 

Suprorters—Dexter,a bear argent, muzzled gules ; 
Sinister, a griffin with wings elevated and 
depressed argent. 

BapGcE—A ragged staff in bend dexter argent. 

It will be seen that the badge of this 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, was a ragged 
staff; that the supporters, apparently before 
1422, were bears, cach leaning on a ragged 
staff; and that both bears and ragged staves 
were argent. 

The supporters of the 4th Earl are given 
as ‘“‘ Two bears” ; the supporter of the 6th, 
‘* A bear argent, collared gules, studded of the 
first, with chain attached & reflexed over the 
back or” (quoted from ‘ Rous Roll,’ 54). 

Collins, in his ‘ Peerage of England,’ 
4th edit., 1768, vol. v. p. 205, says that 
Henry de Newburgh was created Earl of 
Warwick by William the Conqueror, 1076, 
and that William Rufus 
“‘enriched this new created Earl with the whole 
inheritance of Turchil de Warwick..... The Bear 
and Ragged Staff (which had been the device 
or ensign of Turchil’s family, from before the time 
of his ancestor, Guy Earl of Warwick, so famous 
for his feats of chivalry in the time of the Saxons) 
was, on the grant of this inheritance. assumed by 
the new Earl, as the ensign likewise of his family ; 
and hence it became the remarkable badge of the 
successive Earls of Warwick, through the lines of 
Newburgh, Beauchamp, Nevil, Plantagenet, and 
Dudley ; and when supporters came in use, was 
in that shape added to their arms.” 

The reference for this account of the 
Bear and Ragged Staff appears to he Dugd., 
‘ Antig. of Warwickshire,’ p. 298. 

Mr. Philip Norman, in his ‘ London Signs 
and Inscriptions,’ 1893, p. 12, has a quotation 
from Stow (no indication of its place 
given) :— 

‘In the 36th of Henry VI. the greater estates 
of the realm being called up to London, Richard 
Nevill Earl of Warwick came with six hundred 
men all in jackets embroidered with ragged staves 
| pmo and behind, and was lodged in Warwicke 

ne.” 
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There is interesting matter about the Bear 
and Ragged Staff in Larwood and Hotten’s 
“History of Signboards,’ 6th edit., p. 136. 

Roser PrerRPotint. 


T would refer your correspondent to what 
the late Wr. Woodward, in his ‘ Heraldry : 
British and Foreign’ (1896), in the chapter 
on ‘ Badges,’ vol. i. p. 212, says upon this 
subject :— 

“The bear and ragged staff (originally two 
separate devices of the Beauchamps, Earls of War- 
wick, the bear being allusive to their remote 
ancestor Urso) were united by the ‘ Kingmaker,’ 
Earl of Warwick, and the Dudleys who succeeded 
the Nevilles, into one ge, ‘the rampant bear 
chained to the ragged staff.’ ” 

Dr. Woodward gives tke tinctures inquired 
about in a list of the principal badges in 
Appendix G to the same volume, p. 400, as 
follows :-— 

“Bear, and Ragged-Staff—Earl of Leicester ; 
the bear sable, the staff argent, Earl of Warwick ; 
the Earl of Kent the reverse.” 

J. S. Unan, F.S.A. 


Mr. A. C. Fox-avies’s ‘ Heraldic Badges’ 
enables me to state that one of the cog- 
nizances of Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, who died in 1439, was a “ bear 
argent, muzzled gules, leaning on a ragged 
staff of the first’ (p. 155). 

St. SwitTHIN. 


Peat AND Moss: HEALING PROPERTIES 
(12 S. ii. 9).—Peat, as such, has never, to 
my knowledge, had any recognized place in 
medicine, but it would doubtless possess the 
properties of the mosses present in it, and 
all mosses were considered cooling and 
astringent. They were much used for all 
fresh and “ green’’ wounds, both to stop 
bleeding and to heal; internally they were 
given (principally in wine) for hemorrhages. 
Club moss was also considered a provoker of 
urine ; and cup moss had a great reputation 
as a remedy for children’s coughs, especially 
for chin-cough. Of tree mosses, that of the 
oak was, I think, most esteemed in England, 
but all were supposed to possess much the 
same properties, modified a little by the 
character of the tree on which they grew. 
They were thought to be sedative in cases 
of violent sickness; ground mosses were 
more “ cordial” than tree moss. Moss was 
official with us for a long time, as was also, 
until 1746, the moss of a dead man’s skull. 
This was preferred for head diseases; _ it 
was used as an application for bleeding from 
tke nose, and as snuff as a cure for headache. 
Taken internally it was held good for 


epilepsy. It was thought to be particularly 
efficacious if procured from the skull of a 
man who had died a violent death, especially 
from hanging; and some cranks had the 
absurd notion that it was most so if the 
victim had had but three letters to his name. 
These, of course, were not official require- 
ments, and indeed it does not appear that, 
in this country at any rate, the more en- 
lightened practitioners set much store by 
this Usnea cranit humani, or, I might say, by 
moss in general. C. B. 


Sphagnum moss, owing to its capacity of 
absorbing large quantities of fluid, is ex- 
tensively used in this war for making 
splints. The moss is, of course, thoroughly 
cleaned, sterilized, and treated with anti- 
septics before use. L. L. K. 


THE Morro or WittiaM ITI. (12 S. ii. 26). 
—‘‘ Non rapit imperium vis tua sed recipit”’ 
is the legend on the edge of the medal that 
commemorates the landing of William of 
Orange at Torbay, Nov. 5 (O.S.), 1688. See 
Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber, * Medallic 
Illustrations of British History,’ vol. i. 
p. 639, where casts of this medal with- 
out the inscribed edge are said to be 
common. Joshua Barnes, in his ‘ History of 
Edward ITI.,’ describes a coronation medal 
of that king having on the obverse “ a young 
prince laying a sceptre on a heap of hearts, 
with the motto ‘ Populo dat jura volenti,’” 
and on the obverse “ a hand held forth, as if 
saving a crown falling from on high, with the 
words ‘Non rapit sed _ recipit.’’’ But, 
according to the authorities just quoted, this 
is “‘ doubtless one of the jetons or counters: 
struck in the Low Countries and in other 
parts of Europe in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries,” EpwarpD BENSLY. 


‘THE MAN WITH THE Hog’ (12 S. ii. 50).— 
‘The Man with the Hoe, and Other Poems, 
by Edwin Markham, was originally pub- 
lished by Doubleday & McClure, New York, 
in 1899. Dedicated “ to Edmund Clarence 
Stedman, first to hail and caution me,” the 
volume was well received in the United 
States, and its principal poem has _ had 
frequent reference made to it in the English 
press. In 1906 a spirited poetical rejoinder, 
by Henry Goodcell, a Californian, was 
published with the title “The Man with the 
Spade.’ Markham, who was born in Oregon 
City, Ore., in 1852, is of Puritan ancestry. 
one of his forebears on the paternal side 
being a first cousin of William Penn. For 
twenty years Markham was superintendent 
and principal of schools in California, and 
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*The Man with the Hoe’ was written in 
San José :— 

“Its conception first came to me,” its author 
last year informed an interviewer, ‘‘in Placerville, 
El Dorado county. I had seen the painting by 
Millet once in San Francisco, then one day while 
jn the mining town I saw something in the attitude 
of a man labouring on a hill. The setting, the 
lights and colours preceding the coming of evening 
envelo him, his great aloneness in all that 
sublimity of earth—all this helped to inspire the 

tic germ. It was not until 1 came to San José 
long after,”’ he concluded, “ that I got to the point 
of developing the idea.” 

Besides his best-known poem-—more highly 
appraised in America than in this country— 
which has several times been reprinted, 
Markham is the author of ‘ Lincoln, and 
Other Poems,’ ‘ California the Wonderful,’ 
“Children in Bondage,’ and ‘The Shoes of 
Happiness,’ issued last year, while two new 
volumes— New Light on the Old Riddle’ 
and ‘The Poetry of Jesus’—are expected 
to be ready soon. JOHN GRIGOR. 

18 Crofton Road, Camberwell. 





This poem is by Edwin Markham, and 
made a sensation some sixteen or seventeen 
years ago. He is an American, and I was 
intreduced to him in New York in 1900. 

J. M. Burtocn. 


This poem, written by Edwin Markham, 
was first published in book-form in July, 
1899, in the following volume: ‘The Man 
with the Hoe, and Other Poems,’ pp. 134, 
Doubleday & McClure Co., London; New 
York printed, 1899, &vo, 4s. 6d. net. A 
copy of the first edition is in the British 
Museum, but the book is still in print, the 
English publishers being Messrs. Gay & 
Hancock. In 1900 an edition illustrated by 
Howard Pyle was published in New York 
at 10s. 6d. 

The author was born in Oregon City 
on April 23, 1852, and spent his boyhood 
on a ranch in Central California herding 
cattle and sheep, and later graduated from 
the California State Normal School at San 
José and from Santa Rosa College, He 
studied law, but did not practise; subse- 
quently took up educational work, and was 
superintendent and head master of the 
Observation School of the University of 
California in Oakland. He was for some 
time an occasional contributor to the leading 
American magazines, but first gained wide 
reputation through the publication of his 
poem ‘The Man with the Hoe,’ suggested to 
him by Millet’s picture of the same name. 
The poem first appeared in the San Francisco 
Examiner. It had a great influence, and 





caused much discussion, and was intended 
by the author not merely as a picture of the 
peasant, but as ‘a symbol of the toiler 
brutalized through long ages of industrial 
oppression.” His publications include * Lin- 
coln, and Other Poems’ (1901), and ‘ Field 
Folk,’ interpretations of Millet (1901). 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


‘ NORTHANGER ABBEY’: ‘“ HORRID” 
Romances (12 S. ii. 9, 56).—I did aot notice 
the earlier correspondence on this topic, or 
I should have written sooner. One of the 
books in question, ‘The Necromancer,’ I 
believe can be identified with ea book I have 
in my possession, the full title of which runs : 

‘*The Necromancer: or the Tale of the Black 
Forest: Founded on Facts: Translated from the 
German of Lawrence Flammenberg. by Peter 
Teuthold. In two volumes. London: Printed for 
William Lane, at the Minerva-Press, Leadenhall- 
Street. mpccxciv.” 

At the end of vol. i. there is a publisher’s 
announcement of a new novel by Mrs. 
Parsons, ‘Ellen and Julia.’ About this 
period the lady probably had a vogue. 

B. TERRILL. 

21 Brynymor Crescent, Swansea. 


Mr. M. H. Dopps will be interested to 
know that, thanks to his useful summary 
and the previous information given in 
‘N. & Q.,’ I have beer able to find in the 
British Museum copies of ‘The Castle of 
Wolfenbach,’ in an edition of 1835 (press- 
mark 012611 de. 8); ‘The Mysterious 
Warning,’ 4 vols., published by W. Lane, 
1796 (1153 f. 32); Regina Maria Roche’s 
‘Clermont,’ 4 vols., published by W. Lane, 
1798 (1152 h. 1); and ‘ The Midnight Bell,’ 
second edition, 1825 (not 1824), 3 vols., 
published by A. K. Newman & Co. (1154 

. 10). 
, With regard to ‘ The Midnight Bell,’ this 
is undoubtedly the production of Francis 
Lathom. On the title-page of the second 
edition, ‘ The Midnight Bell, a German Story, 
Founded on Incidents in Real Life,’ the 
romance is definitely stated to be by 
‘* Francis Lathom, author of ‘ The Mysterious 
Freebooter’: ‘The Unknown’: ‘ Polish 
Bandit,’ and of some ten more of his many 
acknowledged works. The attribution of 
“The Midnight Bell’ to George Walker is 
only to be found in Watt (whence it was 
probably derived for the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’), and is certainly 
erroneous. 

Mr. R. Farquharson Sharp, whom I have 
to thank for his kind assistance in the matter, 
has just traced in Watt, under the name 
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Lawrence Flammenberg, ‘“‘ The Necromancer, 
or The Tale of the Black Forest ; founded on 
facts. Translated from the German by Peter 
Teuthold. London. 1794. 2 vols., 12mo, 
6s.” The Museum, unfortunately, does not 
possess @ copy. MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 


WELLINGTON AT BRIGHTON AND ROTTING- 
DEAN (12 S. i. 389, 476, 517; ii. 35).—The 
phrase “the young Arthur Wellesley’ was 
my own. B.B. transfers it to the Vicar of 
Brighton, and proceeds to found an argu- 
ment on the mistake. 

It is certainly remarkable that the Iron 
Duke’s biographers do not mention his early 
schooling at Brighton. When the restora- 
tion of Brighton Parish Church was proposed 
as a memorial to the Duke, the Bishop of 
Chichester disapproved, but, on further in- 
formation, changed his opinion, and sent 1001. 
to the fund. He wrote to the Vicar :— 

‘The future church, if by God’s blessing it be 
accomplished, will indeed be a most suitable 
memorial to that great man; for I now under- 
stand that he was wont, when a boy, bending his 
knees in the Vicarage pew, introduced there as 
the pupil of your grandfather, the then Vicar of 
the parish, to worship in the present Parish Church. 
It will be well to have somewhere an enduring 
record of the consistency and steadfastness in after 
life of this habit, now universally known, of public 
worship ; and what record so appropriate as the 
renovation and enlargement to be connected with 
his name of that very church where the founda- 
tions of that habit, though not perhaps first laid, 
were, we may believe, assuredly confirmed and 
strengthened in the critical period of youth ? ’— 
Brighton Gazette, Sept. 30 and Oct. 7, 1852. 

The grandfather, Henry Michell, was 
Vicar of Brighton 1744-89. Henry Michell 
Wagner, whom I can remember, was vicar 
1824-70 ; he was appointed chaplain to the 
Duke of Wellington when the Duke was 
Commander-in-Chief at Paris in 1817. 

Mrs. Byrne’s ‘Social Hours with Cele- 
brities,’ ii. 189, should be consulted; but 
I do not know whether she wrote from first- 
hand information. H. Davey. 

89 Montpelier Road, Brighton. 

(Mr. Joun B. WarInewRIGut thanked for reply. ] 


CLEOPATRA AND THE PEARL (12 S. i. 128, 
198, 238, 354, 455; ii. 37).—As bearing on 
the question of the dissolubility of the pearl, 
the following extract from my diary of 
March 31, 1905, is relevant. I should 


explain that it was part of my official duties 
in Ceylon to act as Superintendent of the 
Pearl Fishery in 1904, 1905, and 1906 :— 
‘EXPERIMENT WITH A PEARL.—I should have 
mentioned an interesting experiment which was 
tried at my house, and for the result of which I 
can therefore vouch. 


A pearl of a very large size 








but of a very bad colour, was found in a lot of 
oysters purchased. It was given to a domestic 
fowl with its food. After an interval of rather 
more than twenty-four hours the fowl was killed 
and the pearl recovered. It was found to have 
been reduced to less than half its original size, but 
the colour had much improved. The mistake was 
leaving it so long; if it had been left for about six 
hours only, it would probably have been reduced 
slightly in size, but at the same time the colour 
would have improved considerably.”’ 

The last statement was but an inference, 
though probably justifiable. 

Penry Lewis. 


A Lost Lire or Hucu Peters (12 §, 
ii. 11, 57).—Both the books to which Mr. 
JAGGARD has kindly referred me are well 
known to me. 

“History of the Life and Death of Hugh Peters, 
that arch-traytor, from his cradell to the Gallowes, 
cae Printed for Fr. Coles at the Lambe in the 
Old-Baily. 1661,’’ 
with woodcuts so crudely executed that the 
printer himself probably drew them, and 
written in illiterate English, is a pamphlet of 
13 pp., with verse at the end which is 
initialled “T. H.’ As in the case of all 
seventeenth-century pamphlets, the pub- 
lisher’s name is important. Francis Coles 
(Coales, Cowles) had been the publisher of 
The Perfect Dturnall, in conjunction with 
other printers, and was probably the author 
of this life of Peters. Like many other 
tracts of 1660 and 1661, this must have been 
issued as proof of a loyalty rather under 
suspicion at the time. Coles was a printer 
only, not a bookseller, and the tract (2 sheets) 
must have been hawked about the streets for 
twopence, or a penny a sheet (the customary 
price of the times). It is pure fiction. 

The second book, the ‘ Historical and 
Critical Account of Hugh Peters, after the 
Manner of Mr. Bayle,’ published in 1751, was 
by William Harris, and, though ostensibly of 
quite a different calibre, is equally worthless. 
It was the first life of Peters to be based 
upon the ‘Dying Father’s Last Legacy to 
an Only Child,’ which I proved at 11 $8. 
vii. 301 was a fraud, not written hy Peters. 
Needless to add, it is neither critical nor 
historical. 

The life I am trying to trace was published 
(so the advertisement states) by H. Brome 
and H. Marsh. Brome was the publisher 
of a number of important books, and also of 
many of Sir Roger L’Estrange’s tracts, and 
Marsh published many plays. The loyalty 
of both was above suspicion, so that a life 
of Peters issued by them is likely to have 
been a serious affair, neither fiction nor 
vulgar satire. J. B. WILuIAMs. 
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Hentey, Herts (12 S. i. 489; ii. 33).— 
This place is no doubt Shenley, Herts. Ihave 
copied many of the inscriptions from the 
churchyard, and several are given in 
Cussans’s ‘ History of Hertfordshire,’ 1879, 
‘Dacorum Hundred,’ pp. 309-24, with the 
memorials in the church. The parish is 
about five miles south-east of St. Albans. 
The village formerly lay at the foot of the 
hill adjoining the old church and manor 
house ; now the village is a mile distant on 
an elevated plateau, about 440 ft. above the 
sea-level, a mile south-east of the church. 

Cras. Hatt Crovucn. 

204 Hermon Hill, South Woodford. 


THE SIpE-SappDLE (12 S. ii, 28, 73).— 
Perhaps EQUESTRIAN will be interested in the 
following reference which I have copied 
from Camden’s ‘Remaines concerning 
Britaine,’” London, 1637, p. 196 :— 


“ They had also about this time [King Richard IT.] 
akind of Gowne called a Git, a jacket without 
sleeves called a Haketon, a loose jacket like an 
Herald’s Coate of Armes, called a Tabard, a short 
gabbardin called a Court-pie, a gorget called a 
Chevesail, for as yet they used no bands about 
their necke, a pouche called a Gipser. And Queen 
Anne, wife to King Richard the second, who first 
taught English women to ride on side sadles, when as 
heretofore ye ridde astryde, brought in high 
head attire piked with hornes, and long trained 
gownes for women.” 

J. H. WILKINSON. 

Horsforth, Leeds. 


‘Through England on a Side-Saddle in the 
time of William and Mary, being the Diary 
of Celia Fiennes,’ with an Introduction by 
the Hon. Mrs. Griffiths, London, Field & 
Tuer, the Leadenhall Press, 1888. 

Haroip Mater, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 





Motes on Books. 


The Place-Names of Durham. By the Rev. 
Charles E. Jackson, M.A. (Allen & Unwin, 
5s. net.) 

In his careful and exhaustive work Mr. Jackson 

has not only produced a valuable local dictionary, 

but made an appreciable contribution to the study 
of English philology. He adopts the right method 
of investigation by pushing as closely as he is able 
towards origins, and when he finds a definite 
conclusion impossible he frankly gives the reasons 
for the imperfection of his survey. In tracing 
derived words to their sources the inductive method 
should be rigidly observed, and the utmost care 
should be taken not to leave a stage that has been 
definitely reached before the track leading to the 
next in order has been clearly located. Mr. 

Jackson _ Must be credited with dexterously 

working in accordance with this safe principle of 





investigation. In many instances he does not 

profess to say the final word; in some it may be 

that further research will supplement, and per-- 

haps complete, his somewhat speculative dis- 

cussion; but he is invariably explicit in his 

aging ia and thoroughly trustworthy as far as 
e goes. ; 

In his preface Mr. Jackson explains that he 
had to contend with two initial difficulties. In 
the first place, there is no Domesday Survey of 
the county of Durham ; and, secondly, the status 
of the county being a kind of imperium in 
imperio, there is a lack of carefully preserved’ 
documents. The names, however, are largely of 
native origin, derived both from remote owners and 
from conspicuous physical features, and it is 
possible to trace the bulk of them back through a 
local literature of centuries. Having specified 
these facts, and emphasized their importance by” 
apt illustrations, Mr. Jackson gives some useful 
hints on the distinctive characteristics of Anglo- 
Saxon, and carefully elucidates a group of 
‘common terminals.”” These important termina-- 
tions are particularly apt to be ignored by the 
hasty philologist given to guess-work, whose 
conclusions are consequently prone to be ludicrous 
and misleading. In reference to such haphazard 
inquiry, Mr. Jackson appositely takes the name- 
Surtees, and shows that while jaunty exposition: 
gives its meaning as “ Sir, or Lord, of the Tees-- 
dale,” it really points back to ‘‘ Ricardus de super 
Teysam.” Thus he is fully justified in insisting 
on the intimate significance of terminals. It is- 
essential to discriminate, for example, between the- 
influence of similar but really distinct Anglo-Saxon. 
pairs, such as beorh and burh, denn and denu, 
wich and wick, and to recognize that under the 
forms frith and gate there are respectively two. 
sources of modern words, while there are at least 
five separate meanings of the terminal ing. What 
is further said of the endings hale, ham, hope, ley,. 
ton, and others similarly implies the recognition 
of sound elementary principles, and is all scholarly: 
and valuable. 

A few examples of Mr. Jackson’s presentment 
of his material will be sufficient to illustrate his- 
method and the thoroughness of his handling. 
His arrangement of the names in alphabetical 
order is praiseworthy as facilitating reference, and? 
his careful statement of geographical position: in» 
the majority of cases is also satisfactory. He has; 
a long list of authorities, of which he constantly 
makes ample and decisive use. Taking, for 
instance, the county name itself, he traces it, with 
the help of records, up through four stages to 
Dunhelm ; finds that the original terminal was 
holmr=holme, ‘an island, or a stretch of flat 
land by a river liable to be flooded”; and con- 
cludes that the place-name was primarily ‘“JDun’s 
holme.” A clerical error of the twelfth century,. 
he explains, established the form in use to the 
present day. The discussion of ‘‘ Deorham ”’ that 
follows is at once relevant and convincing. 
Jarrow, which rests on ancient Girvum, prompts a 
suggestive discussion, which culminates in the safe 
conclusion that the modern meaning is “ weir-- 
hill”’ and the earlier one “ weir-settlement.” 
Follonsby, which may be “ Fullan’s dwelling,” is a 
curious example of the fact that in ancient times 
no less than in our own days there was a prevalent 
tendency to abbreviate names. The explanation 
of Ferryhill as ‘‘ Fer’s road ”’ typically illustrates - 
Mr. Jackson’s theory regarding the primary’ 
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influence of personal names. Harrogate, or 
‘*temple road,” is a good example of one of the 
* gate’ origins; and Hebburn, which is shown 
to have meant originally ‘“‘ deep or broad water,” 
‘supplies an excellent opportunity for a vigorous 
and lucid discussion. The high advantage of 
minutely considering early forms is notably seen in 
what is said of Eden, Esh, Fatfield, Greatham, 
Maidenstonhall, Sacriston, Sunderland, and many 
-others. Indeed, a valuable inference to be drawn 
from almost every item in the volume is that a 
satisfactory explanation of modern English names 
is to be found only after a thorough and methodical 
‘study of their history. 

Where it seems impossible to state an ultimate 
definition, Mr. Jackson is content to leave the 
matter in medio. With Blackwell, near Darling- 
ton, for example, he says it is difficult to decide 
whether the meaning is ‘‘ Black’s well’ or 
“black well,’’ and he adds (with his preference 
for the personal origin obviously indicated) : 
“Moorland was called black land, but I see no 
reason why a well should be so styled.” But, in 
the remote days of open wells, all would have a 
dark appearance, and, while this particular 
example might have an owner with Black for 
surname, its supremacy in dim and perilous depths 
might conceivably be recorded in its special name. 
A similar ambiguity rests over the place-name 
Fulwell, which distinguishes a locality near 
Sunderland. So also is it with Horden, with 
regard to which one is disposed to favour the 
derivation from the personal name rather than 
support the only apparent alternative. Similarly, 
Malton, Ryton, and others are provocative of 
large discussion and speculation, but it is perhaps 
best to leave them as they are left by Mr. Jackson. 
Unthank, a name which occurs in other English 
counties and also in Scotland, seems very hard, if 
not impossible, to interpret, and what Mr. Jackson 
tentatively advances is probably as much as can 
definitely be said of its history. As a final word, 
it seems important to note that the second initial 
of Prof. Skeat is twice incorrectly given in the list 
of authorities. 


THE July Quarterly Review is decidedly one of the 
best numbers of recent years. Every one of the 
-sixteen articles composing it is worth close 
reading; many are worth reading more than 
-once. Of those connected with the war, that by 
Mr. J. M. de Beaufort called ‘A Voyage of 
Discovery in Northern Germany’ is the most 
remarkable. Illustrated by two plans, it gives 
an account of the few most jealously guarded 
square miles on the face of the globe—those which 
include Wilhelmshaven, Cuxhaven, the hither 
-end of the Kiel Canal, and the forts connected 
with these. We are not allowed to know the 
exact methods by which the writer penetrated 
into these dangerous regions, but what he has to 
tell is of unique interest, and throws new light 
on many things relating to the war at sea. A 
few years ago some of our correspondents were 
interested in discovering the range of audibility 
of firing: they may be glad to know of the clever 
discussion of the question—‘ The Sound of Big 
Guns ’—appearing here from the pen of Mr. 
-Charles Davison. Two unsigned articles on the 
Irish Rebellion and on India under Lord Hardinge 
may well attract the careful attention of those 
responsible for the conduct of the delicate matters 
dealtYwith in them; a third, also unsigned, on 





‘Soldiers and Sailors on the Land,’ gives som 
very sound common-sense warnings concerning 
the difficulties of small holdings, and some goo 
remarks as to their advantages from the point o 
view of national character. Lord Cromer con 
tributes a paper called ‘East and West’; if 
does not apparently set out to prove anything 
in. particular, but it is one of the most delightful” 
concatenations of observations, good stories, and 
amusing instances that we have ever seen on 
subject of the inscrutable East. The litera 
articles are fourinnumber. First comes Prof. Bury i 
on the Trojan War—a criticism and summary of” 
Mr. Walter Leaf’s recent work on the subject—~ 
very good indeed. Then comes Prof. Postgate 
‘The Last Days of Pompeius,’ where the wri 
delivers some well-justified animadversions upon’ 
Mr. John Masefield’s play about Pompey, and goes © 
on to treat of Lucan and to give us many and | 
long passages of translation from Lucan’s account © 
of Pharsalia and the murder of the great Roman, ~ 
We must confess that we found these verses dull; © 
and we found ourselves in some disagreement with 
Prof. Postgate’s remarks about the indifference of 
character in tragedy: apart from these matters 


we enjoyed the paper much. Next we have Mr, © 


Percy Lubbock on ‘ Henry James ’—a good piece ~ 


of critical writing of the modern type, which ~ 
tends in some degree towards exaggeration, and ~ 
also to a certain extent assimilates itself to the ~ 


style and manner it is discussing. Last of the ~ 


four is Mr. John Bailey’s judicious and unsparing © 


castigation of Mr. Harper’s recent ‘ Life of 
worth.’ 
three other important papers: Mr. F. Lionel 


Pratt’s ‘Four Years of the Chinese Republic’; ~ 
Mr. Edward Porritt’s ‘ Congress and the War’; ~ 


and a study by ‘“‘ M.” of the political philosophy 


of Treitschke. F 


posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to 
publish week 
weeks in ‘N. 





Notices to Correspondents, 


ords- — 
We must not leave without mention ~ 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange. 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of ~~ 


ye quay appear in the intervening ~ 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, a 


nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


H. B. (Geneva).—Forwarded to Mayor LESLIE, 


Dr. BripGE. —Forwarded to N. L. P. 

Mr. ANEURIN W1LL1AMs.—The spelling“ brooch ” 
is obsolete for “‘ broach,” an old 
v. ‘N.E.D.’ A broach-spire, as the word is now 
used, is one carried up from the four walls of the 
tower without a parapet, the arch which crosses 
the angles being covered externally by a slope. 


Hic et Usique.—‘ To burke” is derived from 
Burke, the name of a famous criminal executed in 
He murdered a large number of persons by 
smothering them in order to dispose of their bodies 
for dissection. ‘The first’ use of the word in the 
metaphorical sense of hushing up, suppressin 
stifling. given in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ is from Hood’s ‘Up 
the Rhine’ of 1840. 


word for spire; ~ 


F 








